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DEATH OF THE BILL OF PAINS AND PENAL- 
TIES AGAINST THE QUEEN. 





It required but very little foresight to see that this Bill never 
could have been put into practice, even if the Ministers had 
carried it through the Parliament by their hired servants. 
They forced it to a third reading among the noble lords and 
then gave it up, having but a majority of nine in its favour. 
Now, we are ata loss to conceive what steps they will take 
next, to gratify the passions of-their royal master. The 
House hath adjourned to the 23d instant, the day on which 
the Commons meet, and‘we shall expect to find that they 
will vote the Queen a whore, although they have failed in 
establishing any proof of the kid, even by their hired and 
well paid Italians, It is now a question whether they will 
follow the recommendation of Ellenborough, and sénd the 
King an Address, assuring him that he has been dishonoured 
and disgraced by his wife, or resign their places and take to 
their heels. Something must be done. It is impossible that 
the same Ministers can continue in their places without a 
further persecution of the Queen. “The Queen cannot for- 
give them, nor they the Queen. The next obstacle is, how 
are the King and Queen to meet in their respective charac- 
ters? Meet they must, if the King wishes to go through 
the ceremony of the coronation; as the nation will never 
tolerate the exclusion of the Queen from that ceremony. 
We see no possible means of settling this matter, unless the 


King goes down upon his knees and begs pardon of the na- 


tion and the Queen, or a NATIONAL CONVENTION be called 
to settle this matter, and other more important matters, such 
as reforming the Parliament. A natjonal convention is the 
only legal and straight forward course of reforming the 
Parliament. The nation, as a whole, is, at all times, above 


all existing laws, and can act independent. of all former 


enactments, either to the abolition of the whole, or to an 

purpose whatever. Any great national change that takes 
place without the consent.of a national convention, is, and 
must ever be, illegal and unjust; and the actors, in pro- 
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ducing: such a change, are, in fact, TRAITORS TO THE COUN- 
TRY. ‘The convention which called William and Mary to 
the throne, at the time of the expulsion of James the Second, 
was undoubtedly composed of traitors, and ought to have 
been punished as such. They were traitors to the country, 
to say nothing of their treason to a king who could do no 
wrong. We havea pretty instance here, how easily this last 
maxim can be got rid of when it suits the purpose of a fac- 
tion in power. 

We can now take something like a review of this last 
effort to destroy the Queen, although every day, every 
hour, will disclose further proofs and particulars of the con- 
spiracy which has existed against her during her residence 
abroad. It should be recollected that the same men were 


ministers in 1814 as were ministers at this moment; we 


may in some measure except Canning, although there is no 
doubt but that he was the secret agent of the King in getting 
the Queen out of the country at that moment, and that his 
sham embassy to Lisbon arose out of that service and cir- 
cumstance. This King, then Regent, and his Ministers, had 
no sooner got the Queen, then Princess of Wales, into a boat 
to get her across the Channel, but off went a host of spies 
to dog her steps; and this army of spies has been kept up 
until the moment of her Majesty’s return to this country. 
These wretches had a double task to perform; they had to 
blacken the name of the Princess, as far as in them lay, 
wherever they went, and also to. endeavour to bribe other 
persons to make depositions against her. We expect to be 
able to develope the name and character of one of those 
gentry by and by, who is not suspected at this moment. 
These spy-hounds having once begun the chase, the next 
step was to get all the foreign ministers and ambassadors of 
those places which her Majesty visited, to make official re- 
ports of the alleged misconduct of the Princess of Wales, 
and thus to use every influence to get her deserted by her 
English attendants. Thus the Stewarts, the Grimms, the 
Redens, the Omptedas, were all in fuil employ, and no 
doubt have spent half a million of the secret service money 
within these last six years, to prepare the late charge against 
her Majesty. We perceive that Mr. Cobbet estimates the 
expences of the present prosecution of the Queen at three 
hundred thousand pounds. Mr. Cobbet must certainly have 
confined himself to the expences of the present yedr, he 
eannot have taken all the circumstances into consideration. 
We.are firmly of opinion that a million will not cover the 
whole expence, including all contingencies. Look at the 
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manner in which the Napoleons have been dealt out at Milan. 
Colonel Brown must have had an unlimited sum at his. com- 
mand, and the liberty of using it at his own discretion. We 
have reason to believe that Majocchi will cost the Joint Stock 
Company above one thousand pounds, and the People a 
hundred or two more to prosecute him for perjury. The 
same might be said of Sacchi and De Mont. It should be 
recollected that these wretclies have been kept in full pay for 
these last three years. 

It was said in the spring of the year, that Vilmacarti, the 
Italian advocate, was a mere pettyfogging lawyer, who 
lived in a back street of Milan, before the noted commission 
was established, and walked the streets in rags; but that on 
becoming a member of this commission, he at once sprung 
into his carriage, and rode,about the streets boasting that he 
had the Crown of England in his possession. This ex- 
pression has never been contradicted, and we wonder that 
none of the papers have referred to it during the trial, as the 
evidence respecting this Vilmacarti has fully borne out the 
above assertion. It has been. shown, that he and Colonel 


‘Browne have been authorised to-spend what money they 


liked, and to suborn what perjury they could, since Cook 
and Powel have returned ;. and they have not ceased to pur- 
chase fresh and false witnesses up to the moment of the close — 


of the defence of her Majesty. We shall most assuredly 


find these Italians exposing. their employers in a short time, 
particularly if they ‘can get further pay for doing it.. We 
verily believé that Vilmacarti did say, and that he was jus- 


tified in saying, that he carried the Crown of England in his 


pocket. We now believe. that a full exposure of this busi- 
ness would drive the present-royal family out of the country 
neck and crop. Taik of the tyranny of the Stuarts indeed! 
The Stuarts were the emblems of virtue when compared 
with, the Guelphs, and the country, under the reign of the 
former, a free country to what it is at present. We hear 


‘members of Parliament talk of the hateful and justly ex- 


pelled Stuarts, and extol the present family as the Saviours 


of the nation! Oh! Patience, how. much longer can this 


mockery be tolerated? Give us a Plantagenet, a Tudor, a 

Stuart, or any thing but.a Guelph. We wish to except her 
present Majesty. We verily believe that she is virtuous and 
incorruptible, otherwise she would not have been thus perse- 
cuted by the Guelphs. Throughout this infamous conspi- 
tracy, the name and connections of Lord Castlereagh break 
in upon us in every stage-and shape. His brother, Lord 
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and, from the evidence given by Majocchi, it appears that he 
was the Cashier and Paymaster-General of this force. From 
the first moment of Castlereagh’s entrance into office he has 
never ceased to foment discords, conspiracies, plots, insur- 
rections, and treasons. During the whole time of his being 
in office in Ireland, that country was kept in a siate of 
anarchy, so that insurrections, hangings, and floggings, were 
continually going on; aud as yet it is far from tranquillity, 

and is likely to be so until Castlereagh meets his doom. His — 
cousin, Colonel Brawn, has been another important feature 
in the conspiracy against the Queen. ‘This man has been a 
sort of-deputy to “Lord Stewart, has been commander in 
chief of the Milan district, and the constant companion of, 
and co-operator with Vilmacarti. He took charge of Ma- 
jocchi’s wife, whilst the latter went to Vienna to consult 
‘with Lord Stewart about the progress of this measure! At 
home, Lord Castlereagh has had the management of the 
whole business, at least, every document had to pass through 
his hands before it was seen by any one else. He has been 
a stimulant and an incentive to the passions of the King, and 
from*the progress of this measure we may safely unriddle 
the blind attachment and submission which the latter has 
shewn to his Ministers for the last six years. It has been a 
real infatuation; and the welfare of the whole British terri- 
tory has been sacrificed to enable one man to gratify a ma- 
_ lignant passion in seeking to persecute and destroy his wife. 
We really do not believe that without Castlereagh the other 
Ministers would have found courage to prosecute this mea- 
sure. He is the grand mover in the Cabinet, and in a man- 
‘ner of speaking, the absolute despot of this country. | 

The attempt to leave a stigma upon het Majesty’s name be- 

eause these Ministers could not carry their Bill, is an act 
baser than could have been imagined by another set of men. 
It is a horrible act for a judge to be guilty of, because he 
might feel his disposition thwarted. We doubt whether 
‘Seroggs and Jefferies could haye been guilty of such con- 
duct. Yet this has been done by the Queen’s prosecuting 
Judges ; and what has been called the highest Court of © 
Justice in this country has displayed a base and malignant 
disposition to slander her whom it could not safely condemn. 
All this must go to the general account of perjury and 
-ealumny which has been brought into action against their 
‘Majesty. The writhings and agonies of « Newcastle, 
a Huntley, a Sheffield, a Home, an Ellenborough, or a Cal- 
thorpe, are not of more weight than the perjuries of Majocci, 
Sacchi,and De Mont. They arise out of the same source and 
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from the same feeling and influence, save that some little ex- 
cuse might be made for the poverty of the Jatter when con- 
trasted with the wealth of the former. 

The triumph and rejoicing throughout the country is very 
great, and exceeds that of any former occasion. Some of 
the old corporations feel at a loss how to act, because the 
King does not partake of the —_— joy; but the people 

are exhibiting Green Bags, 
effigies of false witnesses, and every thing which can be 
considered applicable to the triumph of the Queen. Bells 
are ringing, bonfires making, squibs and crackers flying, and 
houses illuminated throughout the west of England. Even 
jn towns, the inhabitants of which pay but little attention to 
passing events, a laurel is displayed in every hat and bonnet, 
and Hilarity has taken her seat on every couitenance. We 
sincerely hope that this triumph will be followed up by° 
others equally important and nécessary, that the gloom which 
has been so long the attendant of every British countenancé 
might begin to be fully and finally dispelled. 

We cannot fail to deprecate the act of destroying windows 
in the metropolis;,we heartily wish that we could see our 
countrymen rise above this petty and foolish conduct. The 
Queen cannot be honoured by compulsory illuminations, 
and the one half of housekeepers are guided entirely by 
the acts of their neighbours in this respect. Voluntary and 
spontaneous attachment is of more importance to the Queen, 
and we are incliped to think that if the window-breakers 
knew that the expence of repairing fell on the inhabitants 
at large they would hesitate before they did it.. For our parts 
we would suffer our house to be beat down rather than 
we would illuminate to gratify any party with whom we 
did not accord in principle aud opinion. We wish, there- 
fore, to grant that toleration to others we could hope for 
ourselves. ‘The parties now injured have no fair ground of 
complaint; it is a retaliation to them, for they:are the very 
people who were so fond of stimulating Church and King 
mobs to such dangerous excesses, and who would pronounce 
the conduct of those mobs to be the criterion for public feeling. 
But we feel no disposition to encourage our countrymen to , 
imitate the brutality of our opponents, whilst they were the — 
stronger party: We are sometimes uncharitable enough ‘to 
think the rogues of glaziers must be very fond of stimulating a 
crowd to break windows. The Queen’s cause requires 
nothing of this kind; it tends to serve the cause of her ene- 
mies....Thus the horse-guards have been called forth, and 
no doubt from some of the emissaries of the- Home Depart- 
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ment having been set on to irritate them, many persons have 
been trampled on and sabred. It is evident that there was 
no general disposition ‘to insult the military.’ We should 


seek to make them our friends. 
EDITOR. 








THE TABLES TURNED; OR THE INNOCENCE 
OF THE QUEEN, AND THE PROSTITUTION 
OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS EVINCED. 








WE must begin this article with announcing the rejection of 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties by the House of Lords, evi- 
dently from fear and being conscience-stung. We have no- 
ticed in our last, that the Bill passed a second reading by a 
majority of twenty-eight, on Monday the 6th instant. On 
the following day her Majesty went to the House, and ten- 
dered by Lord Dacre the following protest. 


Nov. 7, 1820. 


** The Queen has learned the decision of the Lords upon 
the Bill now before them. In the face of Parliament, of 
her: Family, and of her Country, she does solemnly pro- 
test against it. Those who avowed themselves her pro- 
-secutlors have presumed to sit in judgment upon the question 
between the Queen and themselves. Peers have given their 
voices against her, who have heard the whole evidence for 
the charge, and absented themselves during her defence. 
Others have come to the discussion from the Secret Com- 
mittee, with minds biassed by a mass of slander, which her 
enemies have not dared to bring forward in the light. 

“The Queen does uot avail herself of her right to appear 
before the Committee; for to her the details of the measure 
must be a matter of indifference; and, unless the course of 
these unexampled proceedings should bring the Bill before 
the other branch of the Legislature, she will make no refer- 
etice whatever to the treatment experienced by her during 
the last twenty-five years. : 

‘She now most deliberately, and before God, asserts, 
that she is wholly innocent of the crime laid to her charge; 
and she awaits with unabated confidence, the final result of 
this unparalleled investigation.” 


This protest is deficient in that noble fire which bas‘cha- | 


racterized the major part of her Majesty’s answers to her 
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addressers. It somewhat resembles the authorship. of the 
Answers to the Nottingham and Preston Addresses.. But, 
however, weak as it is, it stung some of the noble Lords. 
(We mean to leave off any further abuse or exposure of 
these gentry. ‘They have now done quite enough for them- 
selves, and any effort we can make will be altogether unne- 
cessary. Let the public look at the ‘“‘ Peep at the Peers,” and 
reflect upon what they have said and done about: the 
Queen, and a proper conviction will be sure to follow.) 
The noble Lord Lauderdale, with his thirty years character 
of good conduct from the noble Lord Grey, did not like to 
be told that he was a Judge who‘had been predetermined by 
a mass of slander, and a mass of something else, we know 
not what. The ministers, with their certificate of good con- 
duct from all the noble lords,did not blush at being told that they 
had acted as informers, as accusers, as prosecutors, as judges, 
as jurors, in condemning their Queen. They have long since 
past blushing asa maiden oras a boyish habit. Mature vice 
and infamy never blushes, but is ever capable of making the 
loudest protestations of honour,.of innocence, and of chastity. 
Thus, when Lord King charged Lord Liverpool (the' reader 
should observe that this epithet lord flows from us just as a 
nickname, and we never use nick names but to those who 
are fond of them) that he had been guilty of an indecorum 
with the Princess of Wales when at Blackheath, and when 
his lordship was out of office, the latter lord denied it upon 
his honour, upon that unstained honour which the noble 
lords, oue and all, had voted him. -Lord King also said, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had at the same time 
been guilty of the same iiidecorum by playing at blind 
man’s buff with her Royal Highness. : 

When the noble lords went into a Committee on the Bill-it 
was really laughable to hear the preaching of the bishops. 
Four of them insisted that the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
was drawn up in the true spirit of the word of God; others 
said they had some doubts and scruples about that, and each, 
like the idolators of old, made the word of God answer his 
own view of the question. .We would recommend the King, 
the ministers, and the bishops, to cgnonize the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties as a new Revelation, as novelty is always be- 
Witching ; or they may make it a part of the Liturgy of the 
established church. Faith! this would be an admirable 
m=thod to answer all purposes; to get the Queen prayed 
for and to degrade her at the same time. Better, far, than 
making.a law of it. Our priests would lick their lecherous 
lips over it every Sunday. It would bea luscious mess of 
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slander for them. ‘Take this advice, ye Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and thou most noble and most holy Defeuder of 
the Faith. se as | 

' Lord King stting the feelings and consciéfices of the sup- 
porters of the Bill, by some sarcastic’ clauses and amend- 
ments, enacting that the evidence which had been given 
against her Majesty should all be deemed perjury if ever 








her Majesty became Queen Regnant. In short, it seems to § 


have been the levity which a few of the lords threw upon 
the Bill, that ultimately threw it out. The very supporters 
of the Bill began to be ashamed of it. It has been evident — 
from the middle of her Majesty’s defence, that there has 
been a coalition between all parties in the House of Lords, 
and all persons connected with the Bill, to leave a stain upon 
‘her Majesty’s name; which weconjecture to have arisen from 
the manner in which her Majesty conducted herself towards 
the mass of the people. The aristocrats began to feel all their 
honours, as they call them, dropping from them, whena Queen 
acknowledged that the industrious classes were superior in 
intellect to the#r oppressors. This is an importaat circum- 
stance; and her Majesty must beware how she makes new 
friends, as those who claim a right to associate with her will . 
ever be ready to sacrifice her if they can increase their titles 
or fortunes by it. Her Majésty must not forget that the 
people, and the people alone, have saved ber. If she once 
forgets this, she is lost for ever, or as long as she lives. Every 
effort will be used to divest her Majesty of the robe of the 
_ People, and as soon as she shows a disposition to forgive » 
and to be reconciled with those who have been so many 
years persecuting her she will run into another labyrinth of 
misery. ‘Her situation requires more boldness and courage 
than she has shewn yet, as it is more difficult to guard 
against the wiles of pretended friends than the avowed en- 
mities of an enemy. She has completely bared her enemies, 
and the more she exposes them to the public view, the more . 
will their prostitution and her innocence be displayed. Her 
situation is yet a critical one; she has much to do to destroy 
the power and wickedness of her enemies, and she has no 
effectual. weapon but the people to oppose to them., We dread 
the influence of that swarm of reptiles, who will be daily 
and hourly paying’ what they call their respects to her. 
Some prompt and decided avowal seems to be necessary 
from her Majesty, as to her opinion of the political state of 
the country ; such an avowal as should drive from. her all 
hypocrites, pretended friends, and pretended patriots. Such ~ 
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an avowal as none but honest men durst support. Her Ma- 
jesty would do well never to. enter a royal palace until she 
sees the People of these countries represented in Parliament. 
She will not be safe until that time: whatever might be ad- 
vised her to the contrary, let her now strive to regenerate the 
representation of the People. It is her bounden duty. She 


owes it to the People. 
: EDITOR. 








THE THRASHER.—No. I. 





On the Wisdom of the Queen. 


HER Majesty acted wisely, and no doubt acted from the 
honest impulse of her heart, when she rushed to the shores 
of England and threw herself into the arms of John Bull. 
Had she claimed support from any power but that of the 
people, the honest, unbought, and unbiassed people of Eng- 
land, she would have been betrayed, degraded, and dis- 
graced ; her landing in England added one more to the 
seventeen millions of the persecuted and enslaved; she en- 
tered under the banner of honesty and independence, and 
arrayed herself against crime and corruption.- The de- 
ference due to sovereignty, and the persecution she endured, 
placed her at the head of the people oppressed by cruelty, 
perfidy, and rapine. Opposed by her husband, lewd, de- 
bauched, and vindictive, seconded by priests, placemen, 
pensioners, and sinecurists, enriched and enriching them- 
selves by plundering the people under the name of taxation, 
swindling under the pretence of religion, and committing 
devastation and cruelties under the nick-name of law. 
Under such array there can be no neutrality—indifference 
is suspicious between virtue and vice. The Whigs are at- 
tempting to act that part, selfishness makes them enemies to 
both; without honesty to combine with the people, and 


without strength and ability to turn out the gang in place, 


ihey fill the place contempt has assigned them; mistrusted 
by the people, and scorned by the Ministers, they kept aloof 
from the Queen—while the bark was at sea in a storm, not 
one went out to her assistance, but as'soon as the uplifted 
wave was subsided, aud bér Majesty was acquitted on the 
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evidence, they went off in skiffs to tow her into port. Her 
Majesty knows too well the trickery and intrigues of the 
Whigs to place any confidence in the councils of the place- 
hunting rogues; they are not her friends, and only want to 
use her asa cat’s-paw. The people will abide by the Queen, 
through good report and ill report, they will never fail to 
support her cause so long as she attaches herself to their 
cause. The ruling gang have long tridmphed over the peo- 
ple, encouraged by impunity, excited by the unpunished 
murders of Derby, of Manchester, and of Thistlewood, 
they dared to attack the Queen of England, and the Queen 
of England would have fallen a sacrifice to their machina- 
tions, had not the people unanimously vindicated her cause. 
' A burst of enthusiasm has staggered successful villainy. 
Even the judges and accused, that have so long domineered 
over and robbed the people, hesitate about bringing the case 
to a crisis. Without intending to pay any tribute of respect 
to their intentions, I thank them for their conduct, and pray 
that they will go on in their course of oppression, because 
the greater the degree of oppression, the sooner we shall 
have the balm of reaction ; the more the villains persecute 
the Queen, the more they do in effect serve her. 

As her Majesty has not only been acquitted by the whole 
disinterested part of the people, as none but the rogues and 
fools condemn her cond 
who, tremble for fees and tithes—and the silly that believe all 
the tools of the Boroughmongers, say. So the treble-headed 
monster ef judges, accusers, and jury, could only add one 
more lionour to her cause by finding ber guilty ; if her Ma- 
jesty truly understands her case, this act of the monster will 
convince her that the higbest honour has been done her, and 
this act of persecution would make her popularity complete. 

The whole people pay her Majesty the utmost respect; 
she is more adored than any sovereign since the days of 
Alfred’; she reigns in the hearts of her people, and is. the 
first of the line that ever deserved even the thanks of a pot- 
house ; she is a compensation for the fools, the madmen, the 
hypocrites, and swindlers of her House, A titled thing, 
that was a fool in its youth, a madman in its middle age, 
an idiot at last, sacrificed her to swell up the debaucheries 
of its progeny ; a large animated piece of blubber, a lewd 
Bacchanalian, day and night at its orgies, studying nothing 
but its bad passions, and stroking its hog-chops; the thing is 
afraid of being seen in the day-time even through a palisade 
of sabres; it skulks about after dark from house to house, 
despised, scorned, aud execrated. 





uct—the lawyers and the parsons, . 
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Look at the different conduct of the Queen—she goes 
every where to meet the people, she rides about like one of 
them in the day-time, meets them on all occasions, addresses 
them in person—she never shuns them. She does not live 
and travel in a fortress, in bullet-proof carriages ; although 
she is beset by worthy spies and conspirators, she is not 
even afraid of dying suddenly; she feels for and sympathises 
with the people in their calamities, and does not, like the 
Porpoise, treat them with scorn and turn them from her 
gate. Her Majesty may be assured, that the people are all 
volunteers; if she had had as many Archbishoprics, ‘and 
Bishoprics, and Prebendships, and Deans, and J udgeships, and 
places, and pensions, ‘she might have boasted of as many: 
priests and lawyers; but as she has nothing to give, they 
would see her expire before they would give her.a drop of 
water if it would save her life. If her Majesty abides by 
the people she will triumph, if she wavers her cause is_ 
endangered. 








MEMORANDA. 


Being recollections of the observations and conduct of 
various Lords and Dukes towards the Queen during the 
discussions on the Bill of Pains and Penalties. 


We shall not confine ourselves to any order as to time, 
but make a breviary of the general conduct and observations 
of some of those right truly and well known Ignobles. The 
most prominent, stand the two brothers of the King. 

The Duke of York has voted in support of the Bill 
through all its stages, has had nothing to say in public, but 
to reprobate the conduct of his Brother Sussex in not attend- 
ing to his duty, and for making an excuse for his absence on 
the ground of consanguinity. Offered himself as an example 
of the futility of such an excuse, and has not failed to for- 
ward the object of the King in any instance where he had 
power and influence. Got rid of his own wife just in time 
to assist his brother to get rid of the Queen. It would not 
heighten the figure too much to say, that he turned from 
the burial of the corpse of his own wife to assist in hasten- 
ing the Queen, the wife of his brother, to that same “* bourne 
whence no traveller returns,” and where the traveller has no 
fear of being beset by spies and assassins. 

*’The Duke of Clarence, the modern Philip Egalite, a perfect 
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Duke of Orleans, exulted with triumph, 21d with an exalted 
voice, when he pronounced his * Content” to the passing of 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties: seemed to wish but for one 


complete. Has been guilty of the most atrocious slanders in 
private amongst her Majesty’s prosecuting Judges. ‘This is 


when he emphaticalty exclaimed: COME FORTH THOU SLAN- 
DERER. A mere blockhead in point of intellect, A pair of 
admirable fellows are the above Dukes to Judge a woman 
for adultery! Let Mrs. Clarke and the shade of Mrs. Jordan 
speak to this! Never was there such a set of fellows before, 
as the Guelph.Family, for their brutal treatment of women 
A. bone for Mr. Justice Best to pick and to polish, by way 
of illustrating his observations on the excellent treatment 
which women find from Christjans! 


that he never will look up to the Queen. A well timed obser- 

‘vation; for he knows the Queen never will look down upon 
him. . Made this observation after the Bill was thrown out, 
and seemed half inclined to say that it should not be thrown 
out. Oh! the loss of the loaves and fishes! How reluctant 
-  to-yield! 


without hearing a word of her defence, as a matter of political 


occasions. Such a man would vote the King a ‘Thief, a 
Cheat, an Adulterer, or a Murderer, if the Minister had ask- 


must have, it can. never give him pain go which way it will! 
The Duke of Northumberland, was quite satisfied with the 


Thought it quite improper, that the Queen should be the Re- 
presentative of Female Virtue in this-most moral and chaste 


and his Seraglio? It has been avowed on all hands and by 
all the tribe of titled Aristocrats, that the King is an adul- 


Representative of the Church and the State. Oh! Morality 
_. and Chastity what abuse—what distortions—what miscon+ 
ceptions are thrown on your sacred attributes!!! _— 

Archbishop of York—the only bishop who voted. against 
the Bill on the second reading: Insisted upon it. that,.the 
Queen was a whore, but seemed to him, that the King, was 
more of a rogue in not protecting her as, he ought to. have 





opportunity further, that the above parallel might have been. 


the individual to whom Mr. Denman addressed himselfy, 


The Duke of Montrose, Master of the King’s Horse, says. 


The Duke of Newcastle swore the Queen was a whore, — 


expediency; just as he has always supported the Ins on all | 
ed his support. What a comfortable conscience such a man 
evidence against her Majesty: all very pure and consistent.’ 

nation! Quere—Has the Duke any knowledge of the King — 


terer: still the Bishops even, are of opinion that he is a fit 
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done. The word of God, he said, would not let him support 
the Bill! Strange excuse! Every thing in this transaction has 
turned upon expediency. The guilt or innocence of the 
Queen has been but_a secondary object, and we admired 
Lord King’s clause, which enacted that tlie law should be-re- 
pealed immediately on Her Majesty becoming Queen Reg- 
nant, and that the same Bill should assert her innocence on 
that condition, as a matter of further expediency and-loy- 
alty! 
“The Bishop of Gloucester, had but a part of the Archbishops 
scruples—he would vote for the Bill without the Divorce 
clause! What a horrid opinion these men must have of the 
King! They must know something more of bim than we ple- 
beians do. We.know enough. Another circumstance still 
more strange: These mén, who have been so well paid for 
reading the Bible, can make no sense of it. At least, by 
their opposing each other they admitted that it was contra- 
dictory as to the law of divorce. How can those who are 
not paid to read it make any sense of it?) We would serious- 
ly recommend the King to change his religion, and the reli- 
gion of the law, and substitute the Koran for the Bible: the 
former book has no contradictions, and is well adapted to 
the disposition of the WHOLB GUELPHIC FAMILY. Mem,— 
We shall hope the fifst appointment to the rank and office of 
Mufti. Under this religion there is no need of divorcing 
wives, to get others, as they may be multiplied. “ Damn 
good maxims,” cries George the Fourth.- Then follow §it, 
for the Koran will outlive the Bible by many centuries. , 
The Bishop of London insisted upon it, that the King 
could do no wrong, that he could not commit/a folly much 
less a crime, and, therefore, recrimination was out of the. 
question. ‘To act strictly upon this grand constitutional 
‘maxim, as it is called, the better and more rational way 


' would be, to have a figure made out cf some material, and 


‘puta crown upon it, or to employ the Prussian Mechanist 
to make a speaking automaton, -as a eonsistent and cheaper- 
method of keeping kings. . Then the King could never die 
nor do wrong, nor kill his groom, nor abuse his wife, nor 
cheat his creditors, nor get beastly drunk, nor make use of 
other men’s wives, nor speud the people’s money. This 
must be admitied.on all sides, and by all parties, as an 
amendment upon the present system of king-keeping. . 

The Archbishop of Canterbury insisted upon it, that the 
word of God the Father, and God the Son, both sanctioned 
the law of divorce as required upon this Bill, and that ke 
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could see no objections to it, and the least of all upon reli- 
gious grounds! Bravo! bravo! Mr. Archbishop, stick to 

our text, and never mind what Grosvenor said about 
throwing the Book of Common Prayer in the King’s face, 
He is a treasonable and seditious fellow. ‘Serve the King, 
as the Head of your Church, and never mind serving your 
God: you will bave plenty of time for that when you be- 
come immortal and have nothing else to do. 

Mem.-—All the Bishops who made their appearance pro- 
nounced the Queen guilty! How comes it to pass that the 
Dandy Bishop, late of Kxeter, but now of Lincoln, was not 
present? Report says that he has been felling tales of the 
King, and that the King would not keep him as a-playmate 
any lovger. Rather unfortunate for the Dandy, as he missed 
the see of Winchester by a slip of his tongue! Courts are 
strange places ;.and courtiers are strange creatures. 

Lord Lauderdale has been bottle-holder and second to the 
Attorney-General (Gifford). His retaining fee must have 
been weighty, for he has “ laboured more ‘abundantly than 
they all” to condemn and blacken her Majesty. He has 
displayed all the vices which provincial prejudice has attri- 
buted to Scotchmen. Far be it from us to apply our ex- 
pressions to all Scotchmen, we have, had some of our best 
friends from among them; but we would put it to every 
liberal-minded Scotchmen to say, whether the majority of 
their Lords haye not filled up the vices of treachery and 
over-grasping on this question of the Queen. Whether they 
have not displayed the character of over-servile servants and 
domineering masters as far as their authority has gone. 
Answer this Landerdale and Colville. By way of set-off, 
we wish to add, that the majority of both English and Trish 
Lords are not a "jot better. | 

The Earl of Limerick has been conspicuous as a Prose- 
cuting Judge, particularly in attempting to confuse her Ma- 
jesty’s witnesses. We think it abominable that a Judge 
should try to barassa wituess: his duty should be mildly to 
extract the truth. But the Queen has in a manpé had above 
a hundred Attorney and Solicitors-General to deal with. 
She must be a woman far above the generality of women to 
have come clean through such an ordeal, notwithstanding 
the filth so many blackguards have endeavoured to pour 
upon her. Whenever the bubble of the funding system 
bursts, some poor dupes will lose a million of money on ac- 
count of this pretended trial of the Queen: This will be 
- the moment for counting the costs, this will be the mo- 
ment of lamentation. However, the honest part of the 
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community have had sufficient warning to withdraw such 
property, and whoever stands a share of the loss cannot com- 
plain, it will be the result of obstinacy and imprudence, 

The following Lords are bold denouncers of the Queen :-— 
Huntley, Sheffield, Home, Somers, with the Duke of Athol. 

Ellenborough and Calthorpe have been amongst her Ma- 
jesty’s greatest enemies, although they hive voted against 
the Bill. They have evidently endeavoured to support the 
Ministers by justifying their conduct in this measure, in de- 
nouncing the Queen as guilty, and yet voting in her favour! 
Strange fellows these! Must not be forgotten at the day of 
judgment. 

As to the Ministers in this House, we need not say much 
of them, they are so well known as to render it needless. 
Old Eldon had no doubts about the Queen’s guilt! Quere— 
Is it not high time that he left off doubting and hesitating 
elsewhere. | A rare tormentor has this fellow been as an 
equity Judge. Sidmouth has beena silent actor in this scene 
of the drama, but the Bill was no sooner thrown out, than 
he went home and fellsick. We pray that he may recover. 
Wellington had better have been defeated at Waterloo, or 
Vittoria, or Talavera, or Vimeira, than have tarnished his 
imaginary laurels in encountering and being defeated by a 
woman. This man will find no more applause in thiscoun- 
try. He will wish himself Sir Arthur Wellesley within-a 
year or two. | | 

Lord Kenyon attempted to set the Bishops rizht about the 
Bible, but as he has not abused the Queen, nor voted for the 
Bill in its latter stages, we will spare him. We feel some 
respect for him as one of our friends of the committee of the 
Vice-Society. 

Lord Duncan is the only Lord who manfully met the 
Bill by saying, that the prosecution was a conspiracy, and 
that every person who had sworn against the Queen had been 
hired and perjured. We record this, because we have learnt 
it since we thade the assertion, that no Lord had done sueh 
thing. Not one of the leading Whigs had the honesty and 
courage to say this: they were evidently as willing to :eave 
a stain upon her Majesty as the Ministers were. Lord Hol- 
land has been in a measure silent, until he found that he had 
not signed the protest against the second reading. All these 
Whigs would gladly give the present Mmisters a good cha- 
racter and indemnity if they could but exchange places. | 

We have no further recoliections of any individuals that 
are worth notice, should any thing recur to our-memory, or 
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should any person remind us of a few facts, which it would 
‘be useful to record, in the foregoing precise form, we shall _ 
readily insert them. The day of retribution must.come, aud 
Justice must-again hold the scales. She has been long 
banished from this country, and nothing but a Reform in | 
the Commons’ House of Parliament can replace her ; but this 
Reform must take place ere long, or we shall see more dis- 
gusting scenes than we have seen within, the last four years. 


We might now well say, Representation or Death. 
| EDITOR. 








FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


p———______ __ | 


As yet, we have no particulars of what the Despots are 
doing at 'Troppau, but we are inclined-to think that they are 
bent on an annibilating the Neapolitan Government, and 
that the English Government is privy to this measure. An 
English squadron has concentrated itself in the Bay of Na- 
ples, to the consternation of the inhabitants; but pretends to 
have no authority to act or take any measures whatever, 
and that the meeting of such a force has been rather acci- 
dental than otherwise. We myst doubt this until we see 
better proof of it. Canning lurks. about the Continent, end 
seems afraid.to come home! The last account of him is 
from Paris, where he was seen attending a political trial, or 
the trial of a modeller for selling busts of Buonaparte. -It 
It is not yet said, whether he is to represent England at 
Troppau. or not; but we are inclined to think, that he will 
hesitate about coming home in-the present state of affairs. © 
We would not wish for a better proof, that all the charges 
against the Queen have been false, and the result of a con- 
Spiracy and perjury, than that Canning durst not stay to 
take a part in them. He must have contemplated their © 
failure, or be would have been proud of the task of sup- 
porting such charges if he had seen a chance of success. 

Old Louis of Fratice, seems to have forgot the fate of. 
the several members of his family in the presence of the 
young Duke of Bourdeaux; and the old boy begins to 
affect gaiety and good humour. We are not inclined to 
think, that he will instil much of his disposition into’ the 
French nation; for already the legitimacy of the young 
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ld | 
TT Duke is disputed, and a protest, with the name of the Duke 
id of Orleans attached, has been circulated throughout France, 
ig and throughout Europe, shewing some very weighty rea- 
a sons as to the impossibility of this being the child of the 
is Duchess of Berri. | It is a proof of what is. the feeling of the 
5« French nation towards the Bourbon family: we ure by no 
3. means inclined to think that a trick has been played off in 
procuring this young Duke. Such a circumstance is alto- 
gether improbable under the present state of public feeling 
in France. 
We fear that the Neapolitans are playing a treacherous 
part towards the Palermitans in Sicily. No further accounts 
have arrived, than that General Pepe has nearly disarmed 
the citizens of Palermo, whilst we know that the treaty 
under which that condition, was to take place, has been vio- | 
: lated and abolished by the Parliament of Naples. It is sup- | 
e posed that the Palermitans know nothing of the violation 
e of their treaty, and that they will be apprized of it when 
d they have no means of resistance'left, We fear that the Re- 
n volution of Naples has but a rotten base, and that a few 
y months will see a counter-revolution.. It has been much i 
0 degraded by the invasion of Sicily ; and when we read ofa 
, member of the Neapolitan Parliament condemning the treaty 
- entered into by General Pepe, on the ground that the Pa- | 
e lermitans were a base populace and not worthy to be treated . 
d with, we felt indignation at such despotic expressions, and { 
s an assurance that an assembly, that could silently tolerate 
7 such expressions, could neither possess a love of liberty, nor 
t any correct.notions as to principles of government. _ They 
t have not.yet read the “ Rights of Man” in Naples, or they 
l would have never outraged the name of liberty in such a 
a manner. ¢ 
; The proceedings of the Cortes of Spain are admirable 
indeed. All monastic orders are suppressed, and the Pa- 


triots, who set the example of prociaiming the Constitution, 
y | are to be rewarded with'estates from the ecclesiastical lands 

and property., This is as.it should be: and whenever the 

revolution comes in this country, the property which the 
- church. is said.to hold..must be examined and duly.regu- 
i lated. Spain has performed wonders within the last year, 
) and we doubt. whether eyen England would, have done. as 
much if placed in the same: situation. The anpiversary of 
the Spanish Revolution will. be a something werth celebrat- 
ing; we mean. the day it commenced, and aot.the day om 
which tg King sigaed a promise to. support the Constitution. 

VoL IV. No. 12. | . 
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The beginning of a revolution is the most important busi- 
ness of the whole. The first.of January, we believe, was 
the day on which Quiroga proclaimed the Constitution, and 
proceeded to the Isle de Leon: this day should be a holiday 
as long as Spain retains her liberty. In this country we have 
nota single festival that a’ honest or liberal minded man 
would trouble himself about celebrating: but we trust that 
we shall have a day ere long as well as Spain. 

We noticed Jast week the well merited reception which 
Lord Beresford met with from the government of Portugal, 
but we had not then seen all the correspondence which took 
place on that occasion. From the admiration we felt at the 
true Republican style in which plain Beresford, without a 
“single title or appendage to his name, (not even Esquire, ) 
was received, induces us now to republish the correspond- 
ence. It forms an admirable proof of the feeling of the new 
government, when they could receive the representative of 
their King in such a manner, and as good as tell him to go 
to England and make a pair of garters out of his new com- 
mission. ‘The whole family of mankind are beginning to 
see the folly: of all kinds of idolatry, particularly that of po- 
litical idolatry ; and to perceive that nothing but the repre- 
sentative system of government can entitle them to the epi- 
thet of civilized and rational beings. We rejoice at the idea 
of living, at the moment of this important change. One 
year, such as the one we are now passing and approaching — 
its close, is worth a life of twenty ordinary years. It is de- 
lightful to observe the rapid spreading of useful knowledge 
at this moment, not only in England, but in two-thirds of 
the globe. However, we shall recur again to this subject, 
and at present we make way for the correspondence | be- 
tween “‘ Beresford” and the free and noble government of 
Portugal. d 


FROM BERESFORD. 


. “Phe Marquis de Campo Mayor, Marshal in Chief of 

the Armies of the United Kingdoms of Portugal, Brazil, and 
Algarves, near the King’s person, was inexpressibly aston- 
ished at the communication he received from the new Go- 
vernment established in Lisbon, in which the latter refuses 
to receive the Marshal in Chief, and acknowledge him -as 
such, ds it is bound to do, since he has recently received, 
through the favour of his Most Faithful Majesty, honours, 
which he alone cap grant; and if the Government proclaims 
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him as the head of the nation, it in no way can or ought to 
alter the precepts of the Monarch, and in this case the nation 
does or does not acknowledge him. If it does acknowledge 
him, it ought to preserve to him this undeniable authority, 
and if it does not acknowledge him, the whole of Europe 
will feel this offence, but more especially England, and in- 
sist on the observance of her treaties, as sincere as they are 
ancient.—On board the Vengeur, &ec.” 


ANSWER. 


‘‘ The Supreme Government of the Kingdom, in acknow- 
ledging his most Faithful Majesty as the head-and chief of 
the nation, declares to Beresford, that the nation has at pre- 
sent re-assumed all the rights belonging to it, in order to re- 
cover its happiness.~—-Lisbon, Palace of Government, &c.” 
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ROYAL CLEMENCY. 


The Leeds Mercury has announced, that the men wha 
were lately in York Castle on a charge of High ‘Treason, 
and who were decoyed into a plea of Guilty and promised 
the Royal Clemency, because there was no evidence to sub- 
stantiate the charge against them, have all been transported, 
but the term of years, or whether for life, is not known. 
This is royal clemency! ‘These are the men who were — 
drawn into an insurrection, or something called an insurrec- 
tion, by Castlereagh's hand-bills, proposing a strike from all 
work on the Ist of April last, until the Parliament of Eng- 
land should be reformed. These hand-bills, which un- 
doubtedly were the work of Castlereagh, Fletcher, and 
Dennis O’Brien, were the sole cause Of all the murders in 
Scotland, and the transportation of these Yorkshiremen. 
What a herrid and barbarous brute this fellow Castlereagh 
must be! He delights in nothing but flogging, hanging, and 
quartering! When shall we be able to stop-this fellow’s 
‘career? It is dreadful to contemplate the misery which 
this man has created. Buonaparte, and Frederic of Prussia 
were mild and humane men whea compared with Castle- 
reagh. They met their opponents openly and fairly; but 
this fellow is worse than an assassin, he stimulates drat by 
his agents, and theu murders the innocent,for his own acts: | 
just as if he was a beast of prey, and lived on human flesh. 

We had most assuredly calculated that all the above men 
would have been liberated, after the promise which the pro- 
secuting Counsel and the pious and prosecuting Judge made 
to them. We are sure that the. men pleaded guilty under 
that impression, and we are further sure, that if the witnesses 
had not began to cry out “ Hunt for ever” as soon as they 
got to York, those men would not have had any compro- — 
mise offered them. What, are the Ministers weak and fool- 
ish enough to think that the transportation of half a dozen 
or a scare of good men will deter others of the same feel- 
ings and principles from avowing themselves? Let the 
Ministers: go to Huddersfield and its neighbourhood, and 
look round and see every man the avowed enemy of their 
system. Let them travel throughout Yorkshire or Lanca- 
shire, and mark the popular feeling and the popular intellect, 
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E and then they will find that any further progress in their 

dungeoning, transporting, and hanging system, will avail 
them nothing; nor deter a single man from the open avowal 
of his principles and opinions. What have the six new 
Acts of Parliament done? Has any one individual in the 
country lost or neglected any political information by them ? 
“ Not one, in our opinion. We know that the circulation of 
political pamphlets have been more extensive in the present 

ear than they were in the last; and from an increased size, 
Phe all the periodical ones have become doubly and trebly use- 
d ful. We will be.bound to say,'that Mr. Cobbett’s Register 

: produces him more profit now it is sixpence, than it did last 


#e | year attwopence. The difference in the quantity circulated 
eo is a mere trifle, and that difference is occasioned by the 
‘ll readers clubbing their pence instead of each taking their 

‘ own pamphlet; so thatin fact, they bave more real political 
. information this year than they had in the last. All those 
id Acts were, in a manner, dead born; they effected nothing. 
‘in The Republican has decayed further than any other publi- 
‘S cation, and so far that it has produced no profit for the last i 
sh year; but the cause of that decay has no connéctionwith’ , 
d the new Acts, it began before they wére heard of. The im- | 
rs ,prisonment of the editor, the shutting up the shop in Fleet- 
h street, dnd the prosecution of the venders, have operated i 
a jointly to bring it out more like a suppressed and ¢landestine’ 4 
A work than any thing else. But the present year has been a | 
it complete harvest for all the venders of political piwblications, 


and nothing but a Censorship on the Press'can alter it now, 
y or the making the Act High Treason which is is now called 
| Seditious or Blasphemous. | 
What, then, did it avail the Government to torture the 


“ families of those Yorkshiremen by transporting their hus- | 
A bands and fathers? Or what could the gross treatment of | 
a Bruce avail them, who, after the Judge had confessed his 
7 belief of his innocence, or he would have hung him without 


hesitation if he thought otherwise, was sent to the hulks in’ 
4 double irons, and thence to Botany Bay? Mimisters, you 
must answer for all these things or destroy yourselves, 
which youlike. Every thing like moral and humane feeling’. 
has been outraged by the present administration of Govern- 
ment; and, instead of abating, their career increases. 


sy 
; | EDITOR. 
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COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Nov. 16. 








— 


THE KING U. THOMAS DAVISON. 


~ This defendant, it will be recollected, was convicted at 
Guildhall, before Mr. Justice Best and'a Special Jury, on 
the 23d ult. upon an indictment charging him with publish- 
ing a blasphemous libel concerning the Christian Religion, 
contained in Mr. Carlile’s Republican, : 

The Defendant being present in Court-— 

Mr. Henry Cooper now moved for a Rule to shew cause 
why the verdict of Guilty should not be set aside, and.a 
new trial granted. It is but justice to premise, that the 
Learned Counsel discharged the duty devolved to him with 
great good sense, discretion, and ability, He said he was 
justified in saying, that the case-he had to present to the 


Court was singular and-novel, but certainly most important . 


in its character, He sincerely regretted that the duty as- 
signed him had not been cast upon some other member of 


the profession, of longer standing and of more experience 


than himself; but he indulged a hope that the candour and 
consideration of the Court would not be wanting to give 
effect to his humble exertions. ‘The motion he had instruc- 


tions to make was founded upon an affidavit, the whole | 


contents of which he should read to the Court, in the dis- 
charge of the duty he owed to his client, as well as to the 
Court;. and then submit to their Lordships such observations 
as appeared fairly to arise out of the case. The deponent 

Mr. Justice. Bayley.—The deponent, I suppose is the de- 
fendant himself? 

Mr. Cooper replied in the affirmative. The affidavit stat- 
ed that at the trial of this indictment, deponent, being a very 
poor man, and unable to employ counsel, defended himself 
to the best. of his knowledge and ability, by reading a writ- 
ten defence, It happened that the s#id written defence, in 
three several places, unfortunately gave offence to the Learn- 
ed Judge, who interrupted deponent, and imposed upon him 
three several finés, amounting in all to the sum of £100 to 
be levied of his goods and chattels. That deponent being 
at a loss how to act, and unwilling to subject himself to still 
more grievous fines, which be was unable to pay, and being 
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imcertain.in what he might give offence, wholly abstained 
from urging what he conceived to be material and necessar 
matter to his defence, and simply contented himself. with 
reading such parts of his statement as’ were free from all 
technical and moral objections. That but for such obstruc- 
tion offered, and such intimidation beld out, he should have 
urged a train of reasoning, and submitted a course of obser- 
yations, which he had’ good reason to hope, would have 
made an impression on the minds of the Jury, and have in- 
duced them to pronounce a Verdict' of acquittal. The first 
interruption of the Learned Judge, was for making use of . 
the following words:—* It is a notorious fact, that no 
Counsel at the Bar would undertake an honest defence for 
aman in such a-case under existing circumstances.” To 
which deponent added, that he was ready to go to his dun- 
geon. Upon which the Learned Judge fined him £320. 
After which, the deponent abstained from making any ob- 
servations of the like tendency. The second interruption 
by the Learned Judge, was upon the delivery of a passage 
of deponent’s defence, describing the difference of opinion 
existing between Deists and Christians in their respective 
tenets concerning the Holy Gospel, coucluding with these 
words, alluding to the Bible, “ Now it so happens, that the 
Deist considers this collection of ancient tracts, to contain 
sentiments, stories, and representations, totally derogatory 
to the honour of God, destructive to pure principles of mo- 
tality, and opposed fo the best interests of society.” 

Mr. Justice Bayley—Can there be any doubt that it was 
extremely improper to introduce such a remark into a writ- 
ten defence ? 

Mr. Cooper said it was no part of his province to justify 
the remark. He was merely reading the affidavit of the 
defendant as it was stated upon paper. 

Mr. Justice Best—I cannot understand what security we 
are to have for the truth of an affidavit deposed to by a de- 
- fendant who avows his disbelief of the Gospel. 

Mr. Cooper.—1I know of no objection to, the credit of a . 
man, because he is a Deist. 

Mr. Justice Bayley.—But if a Deist can only sweat upon 
the "ee Gospel, which you know contains— 

i Ges per.—I am not at present aware that it is any 
dejaction to fo the reception of 2 man’s oath that le is an 
avowed Deist. | 

Mr. Justice Bayley.—It is no objection to his oath, pro- 
vided: he swears in such a Way as that the nfode of swearing 
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Implies.that it operates and has an effect upon his mind as 
an obligation to tell the truth; but where a man does not at 
all believe the truth of the obligation by which he swears, I 
apprehend the case is different. 

Mr. Cooper.—it does not appear that this man is a Deist. 

Mr. Justice Best—It is necessary, in order to verify an 
affidavit, to shew that the deponent is under the obligation 
of an oath. For one, I shall object to the affidavit of a 
man who, not only upon this, but upon all oecasions, treats 
the Holy Scriptures with contempt. 

Mr. Cooper.—W ith submission to your Lordship, it does 
not appear that the defendant makes any profession of his 
eyn principles. The Learned Counsel proceeded to read 
the remainder of the affidavit, which stated, that after the 
last-mentioned passage of deponent’s address to the Jury, 
the Learned Judge interposed, and said, “ I cannot endure 
this. Respect for the laws must be supported. ‘They are 
treated with disrespect in my person. I will not sit in this 
place and hear the religion of the country scoffed at; and [ 

fine you 40]. more for that offence.” Deponent further | 
stated, that he experienced a third interruption from the 
Learned Judge, for asserting that the higher orders of society 
were generally sceptics; upon which the Learned Judge 
said, “‘ The defendant asserts that which he knows to be 
false, and Iam determined not to bear thiscalumny. I add 
A0l. more to the 601.; and remember that whatever becomes 
of this case, these fines must be paid.” To which the deponent 
‘answered, ‘‘ 1 must pay in person, for I am unable to pa 
in money. I will not offend your Lordship, if I can help 
it.” The Learned Judge replied, “ It is no offence to me; 
itis for the contempt of the Court | fine you.” The affi- 
davit concluded by stating, that the Learned Judge, in sum- 
ming up the case for the Jury, said, that he had remitted the 
fines, assigning as his reason for so doing, that the object of 
those fines had been answered, namely, ‘by restraining the 
introduction of the torrent of blasphemy with which the 
minds of the Jury were threatened to be deluged. Upon 
this affidavit the Learned Counsel said he founded his pre- 
sent motion; and he would remark, in the first place, that 
the imposition of the fines, supposing that the Judge had the 
power to fine a defendant for any irregularity or impro- 
priety in the course of his defence, did not seem to be justi- 
fied by the facts as they existed. With respect to the first 
fine, he would notdeny that a Judge had a right to fine for 
eontempt; but he understood the contempt which would 
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subject a party to fine must be express—it must be such as 
would bring the Judge or the Court itself into disrespect, or 
cause an actual obstruction to the course of justice. He 
apprehended that such was not the case in the present in- 
stance; for even if the fine were imposed upon the defendant 
for a supposed imputation tpon the Bar, there appeared to 
be nothing in it derogatory. to the dignity of the Learned 
Judge. 

Mr. Justice Best.—-Let me set you right in that. The 
facts of the case are far from being correctly stated in the 
affidavit. 1 will state the facts as they occurred, and there 
are those here who will set me right if 1 state them incor- 
rect] If I do not mistake— : 

The Lord Chief Justice (after speaking privately to 
Mr. Justice Best)—You had better finish your argument, 
Mr. Cooper. 

Mr. Cooper resumed, and said, that he did not pretend to 
vouch for the facts from his own knowledge. He merely 
stated them from the affidavit as they were deposed upon 
oath; and. he was not only justified, but bound to argue 
upon ‘those facts as they were so stated. 

The Lord Chief Justice.—Most certainly. 

Mr. Cooper—With respect to thé offence which produced 


the second fine, he did not feel himself bound to defend-the - 


expressions which the defendant had used; but it appeared 
that the defendant had merely professed to state what were 
the causes which brought the Deists under the reproach of 
the Christians, and the offensive passage was nothing more 
than the supposed opinion of the Deists with respect to a 
book, to which he (Mr. C.) would notallude: The defend- 
ant simply said, that the Deists had formed certain opinions 
touching that book. It was true he had used indecorous 
language, which he(Mr. C.) was not bound to defend; but 
it seemed to him that the passage was otherwise inoffensive, 
imasmuch as it was nothing more than an exposition of the 
causes which brought the Deists into reproach with the 
Christians, and he confessed that, looking dispassionately at 
the whole of the passage, it would require the genius of a 
Warburton;to extract from it any occult meaning offensive to 
the religion of thé country. Certainly, attending to the ob- 
ject in view, though the language was indecorous, there was 
really nothing in it which could justly call down upon the 
defendant so heavy a fine.as that which the Learned Judge 
who tried the cause thought it right to impose. Indeed, he 
was ata loss to imagine what there was in the passage which 
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could render so grievous a ‘visitation necessary. With reé 
spect to the last passage which had called for his Lordship’s 
iterposition, he apprehended that the defendant had not 
been guilty of any novelty in saying that the higher orders 
of society were almost all sceptics. 

Mr. Justice Best—That was'not all he said: He said 
that the Nobility were black-legs, and the Bishops infidels. 

Mr. Cooper said, that as to any suppression of what had 
taken place, on any mistatement of facts, he could say no- 
thing. His motion was founded entirely upon what was 
_stated in the defendant’s affidavit, and confining himself to 
that, he would take leave to say, that there was nothing sin- 
gular in the imputation of scepticism to the higher classes of 
society ; nor was there any thing in the defendant’s remark 
which might not be fairly addressed to the Jury. He could 
searcely take up a book, written by authors, not only Pro- 
fessors of Divinity, but persons who had written with a re- 
ligious view—with a view to the good morals of the age, in 
which it was not imputed as one of the causes of irreligion, 
the bad example of the upper classes of society, whose vices 
and immoralities led the lower classes to imitate their con- 
duct and justify their religious “scepticism by the infidelity 
of their superiors. In no one of these instances did it ap- 
pear to him that there was any thing to justify the heavy 
fines imposed upon the defendant ‘in the course of his de- 
fence. But even if he were obliged to allow that the de- 
fendant was properly fied, supposing the power of fining 
existed in the Court, sitting in Banc, he was not aware ot 
any such power in a Judge at Nist Prius. ‘So far as he had 
been able to make search, be had not found a single instance 
ya which such an authority bad been exercised by a single 
_ dudge. He had, indeed, found some negative decisions upon 
the subject, whieh he had no doubt weuld have consider- 
able influence with their Lordships; when vouched by the 
authority of the Judges by whom they were determined. 
Lord Ellenborough, that venerable and constitutional Judge, © 
when trying Daniel Isaac Eaton, great pains to avoid every 
thing which could check the course of the defendant’s de~ 
fence. The conduct of the defendant was extremely offen- 
sive—he was répeatedly checked by the Noble ‘Lord, and 
warned by the injury he was doing himself, but in vain ;_ he 
coutinued to insult the Court; and at length, when checked 
once for all, the defendant said “.My Lord, if you will not 
hear me, you must condemn me wrheard.” Upon whieh 
Lord Ellenborowsh, after a short nause said, “ Upon more 
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mature consideration, | am inclined to think, the ends of 
justice will be better answered if the defendant is permitted 
to begin again, and read his paper through; for 1 am con- 
vinced that there is nothing in it that can do any harm; it is 
too gross. You may begin again, Mr. Eaton, and read 
your paper through if yeu please.” In that case then, gross 
as it was, Lord Ellenborough never thought ef checking the 
defendant by the imposition ofa fine. Supposing a negative 
authority of such consequence, to have any weight with the 
Court, he would be justified in saying, that a Judge at. Nisi 
Prius was not authorized to impose fines upon a defendant 
for any irregularity or impropriety in the course of his de- 
fence. In the case of Richard Carlile and of Robert Wed- 
derburne, both of whom were tried by the present Learned 
Chief Justice, for blasphemous libels, his Lordship never 
thought of imposing fines upon these defendants, though each 


~ of them occasioned the strong animadversions of the Court 


for similar contempts to those for which the present defend- 
ant had been so severely fined. Backed by these strong ne- 
gative authorities, he felt justified’ in saying, that a single 
Judge bad uo authority to impose fines, the amount of which 
could on!¥ be limited by his own arbitrary will. The Learned 
Council then proceeded to~ argue with considerable elo- 
quence and ingenuity against the principle of fining persons 
i the course of their defence,.when on trial for penal of- 
fences. A more tremendous —a more awful, and a more 
dangerous power could not be vested in a single Judge... A 
man brought to trial for an effence affecting his liberty, and 
even his life, might, by means of such an engine, be com- 


' . pelled to. abandon his defence, and submit himself to.a ver- 


dict of guilty, rather than subject himself to the imposition 
of fines which must leave his wife and children to want and 
desolation. Every good man would yield to the impulse of 
those feelings, which such tender ties are so well calculated 
to excite m the human breast—feelings, which make men as. 
much cowards as slaves! By such means of intimidation, the, 
most innocent man might be compelled to abandon his de- 
fence, rather than expose the dearest ties of life to, the in- 
fluence of poverty and wretchedness—to nakedness and beg- 
gary. Nay, a good man would not hesitate under such 
temptation to sacrifice his honour, his character, and his life. 
He did not argue against the power of the Court to fine for 


- contempt; he would be sorry to maintain such an absurd 


proposition, but what he objected to was, the exercise of such 
a power at such a season; when it might have the effect of 
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intimidating a defendant from offering an honest, a bold, and 


manly defence on his trial. The slightest aberration from . 


the strict line of correctness, might be construed into an of- 
fence, which, punished with a heavy fine, might palsy the 
boldest nerves in the vindication of truth and justice. Sup- 
pose a. servile Judge fixed upon by a corrupt Government 
(for unhappily such Judges had existed, though now he was 


sure such did not), to try a seditious libel, or the offence of | 


treason, where the offender was an obnoxious person whose 
fate was resolved, but whose crime might merely be his 


public spirit, what was to prevent such a Judge from cavil- | 


ling at the boldness of his tone—the daring of his spirit—and 
submitting him to the arbitrary fine of £.1,000, aud thereby 
playing upon the weakness of nature, urging him to a volun- 
tary confession of guilt—to self-expatriation or self-immola- 
tion on the scaffold? It was impossible fora man, however 
just bis caunse—however innocent his conduct, to help suc- 
cumbing under the the terrors of repeated fines, and at last 
yielding to his fate from the best impulses which adorn the 
nature of man. These considerations upon general princi- 
ples, added to the strong negative authorities to which he 
referred, would, he doubted not, have due weight upon the 
mind of the Court. There was one other observation to 
which he would divert its attention. It appeared from the 
affidavit, that the Learned Judge in his summing up had re- 
mitted the fines. He could not*help inferring that this re- 
mission arose from an uncertainty in the Learned Judge’s 
own mind as to the correctness of the cqurse he bad taken ; 
for if the fines were properly imposed, and the defendant had 
been guilty of any offence, he deserved punishment, and the 
fine should have remained in operation as a penalty to him 
and an example to others. But both these purposes had 
failed ; for the punishment was remitted and the example 
was nugatory. The defendant had done nothing to redeem 
his past offence, and if there was mischief in his conduct, 
that mischief remained in full force, and the reason assigned 
by the Learned Judge for remitting the fines, was wholly in- 
applicable. The defendant ought to have been committed, 
and not fined, if he had been guilty of any contempt. Under 
all these circumstances, and for the reasons which he had 
humbly urged, he trusted the Court would grant a rule to 
shew cause why a new trial should not be granted. 
* After a short conference with the other Judges, 

Mr. Justice Best—I am the last mau in the world to wish 
to resist the defendant's present application if he is fairly en: 
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titled toit. J shall do upon this occasion what J shall upon 
all other occasions where I happen to be the presiding Judge 
in a case in which a new trial is applied for, namely, I shall 
abstain from intimating to my Lord Chief Justice.and my 
Learned Brethren, any wish or opinion of mine upon the sub- 
ject, and leave them to dispose of this case as they think pro- 

er. But for the closing argument of the Learned Couusel, 
1 should not bave said a syllable as to my opinion now, or 
as to my opinion at the time of the trial. ‘The Learned 
Counsel has supposed that I remitted these fines because [ 
doubted of my authority to impose them. I beg to state 
most distinctly, that I entertain no such doubt, and that I 
shall never doubt about it until I am told by the House of 
Lords that I am wrong. Having said that, I shall say no 
more upon that part of the case. But!1 wish to state all that 
passed at the trial, because the defendant’s affidavit, accord- 
ing to my recollection, givesa most unfair statemeut of what 
did pass. At the outset of the case, the defendant began his 
defence, certainly with a view, as I thought, to provoke me 
todo what the Learned Counsel has suggested | ought to 
have done. I believe the defendant wished, from the man- 
ner in which he began and couducted his defence, to provoke 
me to commit him, and thereby to do that which would have 
' excited a suspicion as to the result of the trial, though I beg 
to say, that if that had taken place, there would have been, 
in my opinion, no-such suspicion; for I should not have 
been warranted by the circumstance in discharging the Jury 
until they had delivered their verdict of guilty or not guilty. 
If the conviction had taken place in his absence, it would 
have been said that the proceedings were unjust, and there- 
fore, I determined not to fall into the trap, which 1 am now 
convinced was laid for me. I thought at the trial, aod I 
still think, there was! another legitimate course open to me. 
It was not necessary I should have removed him from 
pleading his defence; but having the double power of fining 
aud imprisoning for a contempt. I preferred the power of 
fining, because that left the defendant in a situation to com- 
plete his defence. If I have used that power for the pur- 
pose of intimidating him, I am responsible for such an exer- 
cise of power, and I shall be ready to answer it. If any 
Judge is capable of using that power for the purpose of inti- 
midating a party before him, he ought not for one hour 
longer to remain on the bench. But that I did not use the 
power for any such purpose,.I am sure must be apparent to 
every one present. When-I was told that I bad nothing to 
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do in the Court but merely to keep order, I passed that in- 
sult over without any observation, but when I found an at- 
tack made upon the Bar (most utquestionably an unjust 
ne), Imerely told the defendant, that I could not allow 
him to attack that body, or to attack any persons, and that 
he must coufine himself strictly to the latitude allowed to 
_every person who chose to take upon himself to conduct his 
_ own defence. I further told him that it was my duty to 
keep him to that course, and that if he departed from it, I 
should be obliged to use the means I had to restrain him. 
I informed him also, that he could say nothing whieh could 
give personal offence to me, but that I was bound by my 
oath to deliver the law, and to protect the law from being 
insulted in my person. Immediately after-that caution, he 
told me that I was to prepare his dungeon-for him. | thought 
then, I think now, that was language which no Judge 
‘could endure without punishing it ‘if he had the power of 
protecting himself from insult. 

Mr. Gurney interposed, and reading his notes, said_ the 
words nsed by the defendant were these :—*“ If your Lord- 
ship has your dungeon ready, allow me to furnish you with 
the key.” 

Mr. Justice Best.—For that direet insult 1 fined him 
twenty pounds. I told him that if such insults were res 

ated, and my orders were transgressed, which were to con- 

ne himself to his strict defence, | should fine him as often as 
he offended. He presumed to attack the religion of the 


_ country, under which I was administerimg justice. 1 told ~ 


him it would not allow such an attack to be made, and | 
fined him £.40. I told him again, that in the course of his 
defence he was not to go out of the way to attack any body 
who was not present to defend himself.’ Some time after 
that, he thought proper fo say thus the nobility of the land 
were black-legs, and the bishops were steptics or infidels. 
} think that was what he said. J fold him that was a trans- 
gression of my order, which was to confine himself to bis 
_ defence; and I said I should fine him again. ‘I hen it was, 

I added, as a caution to him, that whatever beeame of the 


prosecution he must pay these’ fines: but-} beg to state, that’ 


‘atthe time F inflicted every one of these fines, | thought it 
my duty so state this to the defendant, that I wished him to 
state whatever he conceived to be material to his defence, 
that I should with great patience hear what he had to say, 
provided he did not question the authority of, or insult the 
religion under which | was acting. I thought it right to do 
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this—as a Judge I ought to do it; and God forbid the de- 
fendant should not have the advantage of every thing that 
could be properly urged in his defence ; but at that moment 
I most conscentiously thought it was not only my duty, but 
that I was bound by my oath to inflict, these penalties, If I 
am wrong, I have taken an erroneous view of what I con- 
ceived was my duty, and so far the defendant ought to have 
the advantage of the error. But I cannot agree that I re- 
mitted these fines in consequence of entertaining any doubts 
of my authority to impose them ; for, after mature consider- 
ation, | never can bring myself to doubt, and 1 thmk there 
wonld be an end of law and justice if there could be a doubt 
that the Judge has such a power. Ik bad remitted the fines 
because they had the effect of preventing the immense mass 
of papers from being read, which the defendant produced; 
and which from the sample produced were no doubt replete 
with blasphemy, indecency, and profaneness. ‘The defend- 
ant apologized for what he had done, and stated that he was 
not in a condition to pay £10. That induced me to remit 
the fines after the object for which they were imposed was 
attained. I did not wish that any act of mine should be at-- 
tended with any serious consequences to the defendant, after 
the object in view was accomplished, namely, that of hold- 
ing out a threat which should induce the defendant to con- 
duct himself in a decent and proper manner. ; 
After the other Judges had remained in consultation for a 
considerable time, 
Phe Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Bailey delivered their 
opinions seriatim, declaring most distinctly, that a Judge at 
Nisi Prius was empowered both to fme and imprison for a 
contempt of Court—a power which was incident to ever 
Court of Record; but inasmuch as it was suggested by the 
defendant that the effect of the fines was to intimidate him 
and impede the due course of his defence, the Court was 
disposed to grant a Rule fo shew cause, in order to see, 
upon reference to the mdictment and to the Judge’s report, 
whether there was any just ground for such a complaint. 
Mr. Justice Holroyd, who came into Court. during the 
latter part of the discussion from the Bail Court, delivered 
his opinion in concurrence with the other Judges, as to the 
power of a Judge at Nisi Prius to fine and imprison fora 
contempt.- | 
Mr. Justice Best also repeated bis opinion in favour of 
the same right. | 
Rule to shew cause granted. 
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THE KING v. JANE CARLILE. 


This was an indictment tried before Mr. Justice Best, at 


Guildball. ‘ihe defendant was found guilty of: publishing 
and uttering two blasphemous and seditious libels;. the one 


being entitled ** Sherwin’s Life of Paine,” and the other, the 


9th number of * The Republican.” 

Mr. Hili now moved in arrest of judgment, upon the ground 
ofa flaw in the indictment. The indictment was endorsed, 
by the Grand Jury, “a true bill upon both counts ;” while, 
in fact, it consisted of three counts; and Mr. Hill relied upon 
a case in Elderton’s Reports (Ford’s case), in which it had 
been decided that the endorsement formed part of the in- 
dictment. 

The Court thought it would be better to grant a rule with 
the alternative either to arrest judgment or to quash the in- 
dictment. 

Notice had been given to produce the indictment; but the 
proper officer not being in court, the Lord Chief Justice di- 
rected that the rule should be drawn up, upon reading the 
original indictment, and the endorsement of the grand jury 
thereon. 





REMARKS. 


A motion was made yesterday in the Court of King’s 
Bench, which involves a question of the highest coustitutional 
importance. Its object was to obtain a new trial in a ‘case 
_ of conviction for a blasphemous libel, upon the ground of 

the Judge, Mr. Justice BEST, several times interposing and 
Jining the defendant, m the course of his defence, for con- 
structive contempts, which consisted of what the Judge 
deemed offensive observations. The Court granted a Rule 
nist, wiZb a view to ascertain, whetber the defendant, in point 
of fact, was intimidated by the repeated tines im posed upon’ 
him, but ai the same time gave it as their opinion, that a 
Judge at Nist Prius has the power of thus fining a defen- 
dant, and that no other Court can take cognizance of 
the act. 

If this be law, it is incumbent upon some independent: 
Member of Parliament to bring in a Bill to deprive the 
Judges of this dangerous power. It does not appear, that 
auy other instance is known of such power having been ex- 
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erted; and Mr. Justice Best will bave the honour of setting 
the precedent. It is easy to conceive cases in which such a 
power might be applied to the most dreadful purposes. 

During the sittings of the infernal Revolutionary Tribunal in 
1793, a similar practice was frequently adopted to supply vic- 

tims for the guillotine. It is contended, in support of Mr. Jus- 
tice BEsT’s conduct, that Courts of Nisi Prius being Courts 
of Record, all their incidents attach, among which is the 
power of fining and committing for contempts; but sidrely 
this must be understood of such contempts as proceed from 
actual obstructions, or the impertinent or disrespectful inter- 
ruptions of persons not parties to pending suits; and _ this 
doctrine canuot be held to apply to constructive contempts 
arising from observations made by a defendant, which, to 
the presiding Judge, may be unpalatable. In all prosecu- 
tions, whether for blasphemy or offences against the State, 
unless a defendant suffers judgment to pass against him by nid 
dicit, topics, of necessity, must be introduced, in justification 
or extenuation of the imputed charges, which might subject 
the defendant, in cases not punishable with death, to penal- 
ties severer than those with which: the law would visit the 
erimes specified!in the indictment, if Judges are armed with 
this power.— Morning Chronicle. 

In addition to the above, the Editor of the Chronicle 
might have said, that when the profound Horne Tooke was 
interrupted by the Judge, then presiding, Mr. Tooke said, 
“| believe, my lord, your province isthe same as that of 
the Crier of the Courf—to keep order.” 


— 











A King, incapable of vice, must also be incapable of acts 
of virtue; such a description only agrees with Fielding’s 
Log King, which was free from all tyranny, pride, passion, 
avarice and ambition—never in the wrong, and always in 
the right! There are circumstances in these disgraceful mea- 
sures that require explanation. If the projectors of this not- 
able scheme believed for years that the Queen was breast 
high in iniquity—if they believed that she was eating the 
cates of wantonness, and was as openly bestial as the cynic 
Diogenes, was there pot among them one merciful enough to 
pity her condition, and to whisper to her that shame and dis- 
grace wou!d follow such a course? or were they, like the 
thief-takers of the metropolis, watching her motions and 
marking her sinuosities, with the delicious expectation, that 
in time she would be rotten-ripe ! MORNING CHRONICLE. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN. 








Sir. 
THE prompt insertion of the following lines, in your Miscellany 


will oblige 
— Your’s &e. 


JI. JI. BRAYFIELD. 
Camberwell, Nov. 10, 1820. 





A Declaration of Love to the Queen. 


Carolina, T love, as life, 
More than Georgey hates his wife, 
More than Ministers to rule, 
More than Clarence,—play the fool, 
More than Vansittart loves pelf, 
More thau Canning loves himself, 
More than Gifford to drawl a cause, 
More than Abbot to wrest the Jaws, 
More than Quidouncs love politics, 
More than Statesman scurvy. tricks, 
More than Nabobs a black Jagueer, 
More than Eldon the royal ear, 
More than Liverpool, state wiles, 
More than Castlereagh, Court guiles, 
More than Jersey, loves his Ji/t, 
More than Conningham, horns well gilt, 
More than Ministers, to rob, 

| aoe than Bridges, dreads a mob, 

ore than Brown, informers, spies, 

More than Powell, perjured lies, 
More than Mujochi, his grimace, 
More than De Mont, her brazen face, 
More than Court, the Cits to spite, 
More thav Wellington, to fight, 
More than Curtis, love's his gut, 
More than Jemmy Jacks, to strut, 
More than Dr, Slop to scribble, 
More than Fools at Wits to nibble, _° 
More than Sidmouth, false teachers, 
More than Wilberforee, field preachers, 
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More than Southey loves to write, 
More than Carlile, bold to bite; 
More than Bishops, want of grace, 
More than Judges, fear loss of place, 
More than Guelph loves his pimps, 
Or the Devil loves his imps. 
JOHN BULL. 


Bull Land, Nov. 10, 1820. 








ALBION’S WAR SONG. 








~ 


Too long we've borne what freemen ne'er 
Can breathe and bear again, 

Be men at length! and bravely dare 
To burst the accursed chain ! 

O’er hills aud vales we'll pour along 
And raise the inspiring cry, 

Be this the burden of our song 
This day our Tyrants die! 


Then be bold, prompt and steady, 

Our hearts und arms are ready, 

As onward we go, to quell the proud foe, 
Be bold, prompt, and steady 

We'll prove e’er long, how true our song, 
This day, our Tyrants die! 


Let Despots league their dastard slaves, 
We mock their vain array 

A single sword which Freedom waves 
Shall sweep whole ranks away ; 

We thirst not for their baser hlood, 
But now our flag’s unfurled 

Let’s onward like a fiery floed 
And cleanse the infected world, 

Then be, &c. 


Hark, hark the cannon’s murderous roar 
Proelaims the fight begun ; 

Oh, ne'er may Britons hear it more 
When once this fight is done ; 
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But dauntless now our hearts must be, 
Our soul's in every blow, 
We’ll live atid see our country free 
Or die and leave it so. 
Then be, &c. 








CONTINUED PERSECUTION OF MRS. CARLILE., 





THE publication of this day’s Republican is delayed in the 
hopes of laying before our Readers, the cause and particu- 
lars of the legal, though tyrannical and unjust, arrest of 

rs. Carlile, last night. e have been with Mrs, Carlile 
at the King’s Bench, the whole of this morning, with two 
gentlemen, as bail for her appearance when called for, but 
they were not accepted through the “ informality’ of deliy- 
ering in the names of the bail; thus is Mrs. Carlile dragged 
from her business for no specified offence, as the prosecutors 
will not inform her, or her friends, for what she is prose- 
cuted, but we believe it is for a political, and not religious, 
publication, of last June. 

‘The hypocritical Vice Society, are no sooner deprived of 
their intended victim, than the ..ttorney General pounces 
on a defenceiess female, the husband of whom, his malignity 
bas “ legally” robbed of his liberty for publishing-those opi- 
nions which Gifford has been aceused of entertaining and 
never denied. | 
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